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and other biblical subjects ; Delaplanche, Chapu and Rude, and 
other men whose names are as familiar to the people of the 
United States as to those of France. The clocks of marble 
and bronze and precious stones, the mantel ornaments, pieces for 
the table and presentation, were all deftly ornamented and 
charming creations of French artists. We select for illustration 
a remarkably fine specimen in solid silver and bronze,, called 
■" Groupe de la Navigation," which is characteristic of French 
art-work in the precious metals, graceful in design and clearly 
expressing the idea in- . 
tended to be conveyed. A j 
woman is sitting in the 
prow of a ship, against 
which dash the waves, 
holding aloft in her right 
•hand a star symbolical of 
the north star, which is 
.the navigator's guide. Her 
left hand grasps the globe. 
A boy is at the rudder ; 
and, as he stands, looks 
out at sea to mark his 
course. This group was 
•made by order of the 
French Government, and 
presented to an English 
gentleman by the Minister 
of Marine, for the services 
he had rendered the French 
navy by causing the adop- 
tion of the universal code 
of international signals. 

The French are pre- 
eminently the masters of 
the language of art. They 
possess a vast heritage of 
forms which have been 
:set up in their museums. 
These are accessible to the 
art-workers, and they use 
them as a book of refer- 
ence. They understand 
the essential condition of 
the existence of the minor 
decorative arts, which is 
their subordination to a 
purpose. Everything that 
comes from France is beau- 
tiful, thoughtful and ap- 
propriate. Is it not, then, a 
matter for congratulation 
that the grand prize, over 
all the world, for art-work 
in the precious metals, has 
been won at Paris, this 
year of 1878, by Tiffany & 
Go., an American house ? 
Decorative art is making 
rapid progress in the United 
States, and so successful 
was the Loan Exhibition 
of the Society for Deco- 
rative Art, held in New 
York in 1877, that another and larger one is now in progress, 
requiring for its accommodation the whole of the National 
Academy of Design. The discovery is being made in this coun- 
try that nature is not the only fountain of art ; that it is neces- 
sary to know how drawing and carving, painting and sculpture 
has been done by our predecessors ; how they have interpreted 
nature according to all the moods and emotions of the human 
soul, and under all' the conditions of life. To this end we need 
museums, and art galleries, and exhibitions, which shall contain 
specimens of all the art-work of mankind, from the simplest be- 
ginnings to the present day. 

The " Sabre of Damascus," which we reproduce, could be seen 
in the French Department of the Exhibition. As specimens of 



the ornamental metal-works of France, these arms may be con- 
sidered to hold a high place. The term damascene is often used 
in connection with artistic metal-work. This word indicates all 
decorations produced by gold on iron. It derives its origin from 
Damascus, the city where the famous sword blades were made 
and decorated. The gold is not inlaid, as it would seem at first 
sight, but made to adhere to the surface of the steel, which has 
been prepared to receive it by being cut or scratched with a sharp 
tool. The cuts cross each other at different angles, and leave 
§§§§^ the surface of the metal 

rough like the surface of a 
file. The gold is laid on 
this in fine wire, which is 
bent to follow the proposed 
design. It is then rubbed 
or hammered flat, the pres- 
sure used by the workman 
being sufficient not only 
to flatten the gold, but 
also to rub into the cuts ; 
which, submitting to a 
strong pressure, partly 
close up, biting in the 
gold, as it were, between 
their edges, and holding it 
there. The Japanese are 
masters in this art. The 
blade in the illustration is 
elaborately decorated, and 
the hilt is studded with 
precious stones. 

A more characteristic 
specimen of modern French 
art, as applied to the de- 
coration of presentation 
swords, is seen in the hilt 
of a sword, carved in high 
relief from solid gold, pre- 
sented to General Nicolas 
Changarnier. The design 
is so managed it forms a 
strong handle for the hand 
to cling to and grasp. In 
this matter of sword deco- 
ration the Americans are 
not behind the French, as 
all know who witnessed the 
magnificent display made 
by Tiffany & Co., of New 
York, at the Centennial 
Exhibition, of presentation 
swords for famous Ameri- 
can generals. Simply as 
showing with how much 
beauty and ingenuity de- 
corative art may be applied 
to fire-arms in general, we 
give examples of highly or- 
namented French and ori- 
ental pistols. It by no 
means follows that these 
fire-arms take high rank 
for excellence ; and, to the 
eye of the American manufacturer it may seem worse than useless 
to spend so much time and thought on the outside of the stock, 
boss, trigger, etc. The cases of fire-arms exhibited at Paris this 
year, from the United States, were a just source of pride to all 
Americans. 

A CONVERSATION. 

A REMARKABLE display of art works was made by the German 
empire at the Exposition Universelle in Paris, as might be ex- 
pected from a nation which possesses the schools of Munich, 
Berlin and Dusseldorf. There are those who prophesy that the 
day is not distant when Berlin will divide with Paris the honors 
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of an art centre. Germany exhibited one hundred and fifty-nine 
oil paintings ; and it is admitted, even by the English, that with 
regard to the arrangement of picture galleries she bore the palm ; 
the United States, unfortunate in its art committee, having the 
worst gallery in the Exhibition ! Among the well-known exhib- 
itors from Germany were Professor Louis Knaus, of Berlin, with 
four wonderful genre pictures ; Professor Carl von Piloty, with his 
" Wallenstein going to Eger ; " Andreas and Oswald Achenbach, 
with nine or ten examples between them ; Guillaume Leihl, Pe- 
tersen, Kaulbach the younger, Brandt, and Hermann Baisch, 
all of Munich ; Seel, Fagerlin, Edward Grutzner, Hoff, Hilde- 
brand and Siegel, all of Dusseldorf, and Leu, Lessing and many 
others. A picture in the German Department, which created 
much enthusiasm, is by Fritz Werner of Berlin, and has been re- 
produced for The ALDINE. The incident depicted in " A Con- 
versation," is one common enough in Potsdam, where some five 
thousand soldiers are stationed, among them a regiment of favored ' 
grenadiers, or life-guards, which once belonged to Frederick 
William II., the sovereign who was so fond of parades and tall 
soldiers. The guards still wear their old and odd-looking uni- 
forms, with tall helmets, powdered wigs, etc. Five of these are 
shown in the picture, chatting over the park fence with the 
nurses. A foolish remark, made by one of the soldiers, has set 
all to laughing ; while, to hide their embarrassment, one of the 



maids kisses the babe she holds, and the other turns her^face 
away. It was a very difficult task for the artist to represent so i 
many persons in the act of laughing — each possessing a different 
physiognomy — without marring the effect of the whole ; but, as 
the result shows, he proved equal to its accomplishment. This 
picture has a moral meaning as well, expressed by the German' 
phrase : " Ernst ist das Leben, heiter die Kunst" — earnest is life,, 
cheerful is art. The soldier represents the hardest labor known 
to man ; the artist gives us a picture radiant with cheerfulness.. 
The glimpse of the palace seen through the trees and hedges- 
reminds one of the architecture of Sans Souci. Potsdam is a beau- 
tiful city of some forty-four thousand inhabitants, seventeen miles* 
southwest of Berlin. Its name signifies " under the oaks," and 
it contains many palaces, among which are Castle Babelsburg r 
the residence of the present emperor ; the new palace, or Chateau 
Charlottenhof ; the old Stadtschloss, built by the great elector ; 
the Sans Souci palace ; Countess Lichtenau's Castle ; the Oran- 
gery ; the Pavilion and many others. 

In Harper s Magazine, for May, 1878, a very small wood-en- 
graving of "A Conversation" was given, three and a half inches' 
wide, by four and a half inches long, which, of necessity, failed to 
do the picture justice from its very diminutiveness. Broad and 
ample pages, like those of The ALDINE, are needed for the per- 
fect reproduction of the masterpieces of art. Herr Fritz Werner 
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had another picture at the Paris Exhibition — a view 
of a Dutch street — which is very artistic and pleas- 
ing. He was born about the year 1828, and became 
an engraver, pursuing that profession for many years. 
Among other pictures he engraved " The Table of 
Frederick the Great" and " The Concert at Sans 
Souci, 1750," painted by Adolf Menzel, and hanging 
in the National Gallery at Berlin. His work attracted 
the attention of this great master, who, perceiving his 
ability, urged him to become an artist. Failing to find 
a publisher for one of his engravings,. Herr Werner 
abandoned his profession, and in his thirty-fifth year 
began the study of art. His first picture was painted 
in 1863, and was at once purchased by the Society of 
the Friends of Art in Berlin. In 1866 he went to Hol- 
land, studying the Dutch masters for a year. Thence 
he visited Paris, and at once made the acquaintance 
of Meissonier, with whom he painted from 1867 to 
1869. The style of these two artists is strikingly sim- 
ilar, and in his own country Werner is called " the 
German Meissonier." He became so fond of Paris as 
an art centre, that he determined to pass the remain- 
der of his days in that city, and in 1870 visited Berlin 
for the purpose of arranging his affairs to that end. 
The outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war compelled 
him to return to Berlin, where he has since remained, 
enjoying a very successful career in his own country. 



GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

GLOUCESTER is a handsome city of nearly twenty 
thousand inhabitants, built on the left bank of the 
Severn, and capital of the county of the same name. The cath- 
edral is an ancient edifice which has braved the inclemencies of 
many seasons and the vicissitudes of many centuries. It exhibits 

several varieties of design 
and style in its architec- 
ture, and contains some 
features of singular and 
unique character. The 
Christian architects of the 
Middle Ages were prone 
to perpetual change and 
reform in the designs for 
their buildings. On this 
subject they seem to have 
indulged in a latitude of 
fancy, and either at cer- 
tain epochs, or after a 
style or species of building 
had continued in fashion a 
few years, they invented 
another, which was gen- 
erally more ornamental 
than the former. It is, 
however, a very interest- 
ing and remarkable fact, that' nearly all the ecclesiastical edifices 
in England which are of contemporaneous ages, are of a corres- 
ponding or very similar style. From Durham, in. the north, to 
Cornwall, in the west, and in the intermediate counties, a coinci- 
dence of system will be found to be very generally manifested. 

Originally the cathedral was the monastery church of St. 
Peter. The exact date of the founding of this abbey in Glouces- 
ter is unknown, its early history, like many others, stretching out 
beyond the era of the Norman conquest, and being involved in 
some obscurity. There is a crypt beneath the .choir of the cath- 
edral, as it stands to-day, with aisles and chapels, which indicates 
its Norman origin, and is supposed to have been erected by the 
abbot Serlo, in the time of the Anglo-Norman monarch William 
L, in 1058. The first stone of the church of St. Peter, now the 
cathedral, was laid in 1089. The abbot Serlo had previously 
worn the monastic habit in two or three religious establishments 
in Normandy, and was probably introduced to England and ad- 
vanced to the abbey of Gloucester by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, to whom he was chaplain. This event occurred in 1072. 
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GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL. - SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

After varying fortunes, extending through a period of some five 
hundred years, Henry VIII., in 1539, broke up the abbey of St. 
Peter, turned out the monks, and gave the property to Protest- 
ants. This monarch, considering that the site of the monastery, 
in which were many memorials of his ancestors, was a very fit 
place for erecting an episcopal see, ordained that the monastery 
should be erected into a cathedral church, " dedicated to the 
Holy and Individual Trinity." 

The cathedral consists of a south porch, nave and aisles ; a 
* north and south transept ; a choir, with aisles, the latter of which 
are continued round the eastern, or altar end ; a lady chapel, to 
the east ; and some chapels branching off from the northeast and 
southeast ends of the aisles of the choir, and other chapels at the 
eastern side of the transept. To the north of the cathedral is a 
regular, perfect cloister, with some recesses at the northwest end 
of rather unusual character. Branching off from the eastern walk 
of the cloister is an oblong chapter-house, between which and the 
north transept is a slyp, or long passage. At the southwest 
angle is the deanery, for- 
merly a portion of the pri- 
or's dwelling. The col- 
umns, aisles and chantry 
chapels of the choir are 
the oldest in date ; then 
the chapter room and 
slyp ; the nave next ; af- 
terward the south and . 
north transept ; the west 
end and porch next ; the 
choir afterward, and lastly 
the cloister and the lady 
chapel. Among the pe- 
culiarities of the plan of 
the cathedral are its short 
transepts, without any . 
aisle or buttresses at. the 
angles, but having two 
chantry chapels diverging 
from and communicating 
with their eastern sides. The choir occupies the whole area 
under the tower, and, with its organ screen, extends to the first 
column in the nave. The claustral buildings are on the north 
side of the cathedral ; they are generally placed to the south. 
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